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Editorial: 


THE WELFARE STATE 


“Welfare State,” which is about to engulf us. 

At times the emphasis is on the curtailment 
of liberties which it is feared may result, and on the 
loss of individual initiative in an atmosphere of se- 
curity. Again, and louder, the emphasis is on taxes 
which surely will increase. These interests are proper 
and should be protected and encouraged. There are 
other important considerations, however, which 
should also be protected and encouraged. 

The cry of “socialism” is usually raised whenever 
an attempt is made to find, with governmental help, 
solutions of public problems. As a matter of fact, 
much of government can be described as socialistic— 
the post office, the public school, highways, parks, 
water and sewer systems, health departments and 
public hospitals, to name only a few. It is not social- 
istic to be conscious of preventable disease which 
breeds in insanitary housing; nor to be conscious of 
little children condemned to live in crowded quarters 
and to play amidst the traffic of the streets without 
even the common heritage of pure air and sunshine; 
nor is it socialistic to share the anxiety, the anguish 
and the grief of those who would not have lost their 
loved ones but for the conditions in which they are 
obliged to live. 

President Truman’s budget request for Federal 
Budget for the current fiscal year ending June 30, 


Mc CONCERN has been expressed about the 


1950, shows a total of $44.5 billions, which is a lot of 
money. It is almost 20 per cent of the national income 
of $226 billions in 1948. An analysis by percentage 
may, however, lessen our fears as to the present cost 
of the “Welfare State.” 
Budget Item Per Cent 
National Defense 35 
International Affairs & Finance 14 
Veterans Services & Benefits 13 
Interest on Public Debt 12 


74 


(for past wars and 
preparation for 
future wars.) 


Social Welfare, Health and Security 5 
Housing and Community Services 5 
All other services of government 16 


100 
In a simple economy we may be able to get along 
without much governmental planning, but not in a 
complex industrial order. Only government is able to 
do certain things which are necessary for our security 
and welfare. 


JoserH L. Moss, Director 
Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Significant Public Assistance and 


Related Legislation Enacted in 1949 


by Jutes H. Berman, Principal Legislative Consultant 


Bureau of Public Assistance 
Social Security Administration 
Federal Security Agency 


UBLIC ASSISTANCE legislation enacted by the state 
p legislatures meeting in 1949 continued the trend 

apparent since the inception of Federal aid in 
1935 of liberalization and expansion of the state assist- 
ance programs. Although the volume of state legisla- 
tion enacted relating to the assistance program in 1949 
was not as great as in previous years, in nearly every 
aspect the legislation enacted in 1949 was liberalizing 
in effect. 


These conclusions are drawn from an examination 


of laws pertinent to the public assistance programs of 
old age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid 
to the blind, which were submitted to the Bureau of 
Public Assistance of the Federal Security Agency as a 
part of the approved State plan under the Social Se- 
curity Act and from study of other related laws which 
have come to the attention of the Bureau. At the time 
of writing, not all legislative sessions were ended, nor 
were all the laws enacted received in Washington. 


Strate LEGISLATURES 


LL OF THE state legislatures, except Kentucky, 

Louisiana, Mississippi, and Virginia, had regular 
sessions of their legislatures in 1949. By October 15, 
210 state laws had been submitted to the Bureau of 
Public Assistance of the Federal Security Agency as 
pertinent to the state public assistance plan. By a 
comparable date in 1947, the Bureau had received 276 
laws pertinent to the public assistance program. 

The progressive development of the legal base for 
the state public assistance programs in each succeed- 
ing legislative session continues to surprise many 
observers of legislative developments. The increasing 
costs of the program and the increasing numbers of 
persons receiving assistance have not deterred the state 
legislatures from extending the scope of the assistance 
programs to include more needy persons and liberal- 
izing the payments received by such persons. In each 
legislative session, legislative committees or commis- 
sions have been appointed to study the state assistance 
programs. Although often critical of the costs of the 
programs, such investigations have not brought about 
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the enactment of any significant volume of restrictive 
legislation. In 1949, 11 state legislatures either estab- 
lished new committees or continued previously estab- 
lished committees or commissions to study some phase 
of public welfare administration, either specifically, or 
as a part of a more general study of state government. 

In previous legislative sessions, there have always 
been some areas of public assistance administration, in 
some states, that suffered setbacks, although the legis- 
lation enacted as a whole was constructive. In 1947, 
legislation affecting the responsibility of relatives to 
support their kin and the recovery from the estates of 
recipients of assistance granted was enacted which, 
in some instances, restricted the state programs. These 
same areas were singled out for attention in 1949. 
Even here, however, the general result is not a setback 
for the public assistance program. In general, the 
attitude appeared to be that needy persons should be 
given adequate aid and persons not in need should 
not be aided. 

As was true in 1947 and in previous years, some 
legislatures in 1949 showed a willingness to extend the 
state assistance program beyond the present or con- 
templated limits of Federal financial participation. 
This trend has been especially true in aid to dependent 
children where severe limits are set in the Social 
Security Act on Federal financial participation. 


ORGANIZATION 


AJOR REORGANIZATION legislation was enacted in 

1949 in Illinois, Kansas, Nevada, and Wisconsin. 

Other organizational changes were made in 10 addi- 
tional states. 

In Illinois the enactment of the Public Assistance 
Code brought about several organizational changes. 
The new Illinois code repealed scattered legislation 
relating to assistance and consolidated the legal base 
in a single public assistance statute. Major changes in 
the organizational structure made by the new Public 
Assistance Code include increasing the term of the 
Illinois Public Aid Commission members from 2 to 
4 years and providing for staggering their terms; the 
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Commission is given broad authority to conduct re- 
search and study into the cause of dependency; 
authority is given the Commission to appoint welfare 
services committees in each county, the members of 
which will be originally nominated by the county 
board for each county; and the Commission is given 
specific authority to appoint state-wide advisory com- 
mittees. The legislation provides for the Public Aid 
Commission to have an advisory committee consisting 
of 10 members of the Legislature. The code pro- 
hibits denial of aid because of race, religion, color, or 
national origin. 

The code also repeals the 1874 Pauper Act and sub- 
sequent poor relief legislation and substitutes for this 
a general assistance program. The administration of 
general assistance is continued as a responsibility of 
the township and other local governmental units. A 
number of significant changes are made in the general 
assistance law in addition to substituting modern 
terminology for outmoded language. Grandparents 
and grandchildren are no longer included among the 
list of responsible relatives, although persons in loco 
parentis are added, authority is given for emergency 
assistance to certain nonresidents; eligibility require- 
ments for aid to the medically indigent are clarified; 
and provision is made to protect the confidentiality of 
general assistance records. The “pauper’s oath” has 
been deleted and various other provisions omitted 
from the new statute including the requirement that 
recipients are to be put to work on the county roads. 
The new law enunciates the right to assistance for 
persons who for unavoidable causes are unable to 
maintain themselves or their dependents. 


Kansas AND NEVADA 


HE CHANGE made in Kansas relieves the State Board 
Tor three persons of administrative responsibilities 
for the state agency, and substitutes a single director 
as executive of the agency. The State Board is now 
responsible for all general policies and for the ap- 
proval of rules and regulations. The Nevada legisla- 
tion abolishes the State Board of Relief, Work Plan- 
ning and Pension Control, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. In its place the law sets up a bi-partisan policy 
forming a state welfare board of seven persons. Three 
members are to be appointed by the Governor, and 
four members chosen by election by the boards of 
county commissioners. The board is to appoint a 
director for the state department subject to the 
approval of the Governor. The department is given 
responsibility for all welfare services and functions 
of the state government. 


Action taken in Illinois and in Nevada illustrates a 
trend of recent years toward bringing members of 
the legislature and representatives of the county gov- 
ernment into policy-making authority in the state 
welfare agency. 

Wisconsin legislation enacted this year provides for 
a nine-man policy forming board to supervise the 
state agency. Five departmental divisions are estab- 
lished: public assistance, mental hygiene, correction, 
child welfare and youth service, and business man- 
agement. Related legislation provides for a unified 
county welfare department for the City of Milwaukee. 
All functions relating to public welfare, with the 
exception of supervision over institutions, are included 
in the department. The county judge is named the 
supervisor of the county department but his duties 
are limited to advisory functions and not adminis- 
tration. 

In Hawaii, new legislation directs the public wel- 
fare board to advise the Director on agency adminis- 
tration and to establish standards governing the 
amount of aid and determination of eligibility. For- 
merly the board had only advisory authority. In 
Washington, a new program for the potentially self- 
supporting blind was established. The law provides 
that assistance, plus the recipient’s net income in 
excess of $1,040 a year, is not to exceed $60 a month. 
The program is to be administered by the Commis- 
sion for the Blind in the State Department in co- 
operation with the vocational rehabilitation agency 
without Federal financial assistance. 


A New Name 


HE NAME OF the South Dakota agency was changed 

from the State Department of Social Security to 
the State Department of Public Welfare. In Maine, 
legislation enacted this year abolished local municipal 
boards. These boards formerly performed a function 
in the assistance program by receiving applications. 
In Tennessee, legislation enacted gives the state agency 
the authority, upon approval of the Governor and the 
Attorney-General, to employ counsel either part time 
or full time to represent the State Department in 
litigation. Formerly this service was provided by the 
Attorney-General. In Utah, the State Department is 
directed to take legal action to enforce the public 
assistance act, and it is the duty of the county attorney 
to represent the state or local agency in civil action. 

Members of county welfare boards in North Da- 
kota are to receive $5.00 a day payment for each day 
served plus expenses. Formerly no salary was paid 
and payment of expenses was optional with the boards 
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of commissioners. Salaries for members of the State 
Board in North Dakota were increased from $6.00 to 
$10.00 a day. Tennessee legislation provides that ex- 
penses are to be paid for members of state advisory 
committees. 

Language in the appropriation act for Vermont 
provides that the Governor is exclusively authorized to 
apply for and accept Federal grants and to comply 
with necessary rules and regulations of Federal 
agencies to receive such grants. He is authorized to 
delegate his authority to such state departments as he 
deems appropriate. Any town or city aggrieved by 
any decision of the Vermont agency may have such 
decision reviewed by the county chancery court. 
Massachusetts legislation provides that all rules and 
regulations of the state agency with reference to old 
age assistance and aid to dependent children are sub- 
ject to the approval of the Governor and the Gov- 
ernor’s Council after a public hearing shall have been 
held by the state agency. Notice prior to the hearing 
must be sent to each member of the general court, to 
the mayor of each city, and the selectmen of each 
town. 

Old Age assistance and aid to the blind assistance 
payments in Montana are now determined by the 
county welfare board instead of the county welfare 
department. California legislation was passed pro- 
viding for the transfer of records and equipment 
from the county welfare department to the state be- 
cause of the transfer of the administration of old age 
assistance and aid to the blind from the county to the 
state government, brought about by the approval of 
a constitutional amendment in 1948. 


MaxiIMuMs AND OTHER Provisions REGARDING 
PayYMENTs TO ASSISTANCE RECIPIENTS 


OURTEEN STATES in 1949 amended their laws with 
Pakaais to maximum or minimum limitations 
on assistance payments. This is a somewhat smaller 
number than took such action in 1947. In recent 
years, a number of states have specified in their laws 
that the state maximum is to be the same as the 
amount stated in the Federal Act. 


Old Age Assistance 

In one state, Connecticut, the maximum of $50 
was removed from the law. In eight other states the 
maximums were increased and in two states, mini- 
mums were established or changed. 

The states which increased the maximum were: 
Alaska ($60 to $80); Illinois ($45 to $64); Maine 
($40 to $50); Nebraska ($50 to $55); Tennessee ($45 
to $50); Minnesota ($50 to $55); Michigan ($50 to 
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$60) and in instances of hospital care ($60 to $80); 
and California ($65 to $75). North Dakota raised 
the minimum payment from $40 to $60 or if there 
is more than one recipient in the household, from 
$30 to $45. New Mexico for the first time established 
a minimum payment of $50. If the spouse is in the 
home, $30 is the maximum additional amount that 
can be paid for such recipient. The change made in 
California merely puts on the statute books a change 
already made by initiative amendment to the con- 
stitution in the November 1948 election. 


Aid to Dependent Children 

Two states, Maine and Minnesota, deleted the 
maximums on assistance payments. The maximums 
in Maine formerly had been $50 for the first child in 
a family, $25 for the second and $20 for each addi- 
tional child. In Minnesota, the maximum was $50 
for the first child, $20 for the second child, and $15 
for each additional child in the home. 

States which raised the maximums were Alaska 
(from $25 for the first child and $15 for each addi- 
tional child to $50 for the first child and $25 for each 
additional child); Indiana (from $35 if there was one 
child in the family, and $30 for the first child if there 
was more than one child in the family; $18 for the 
second child and $15 for each additional child to $50 
for the first child and $18 for each additional child); 
South Dakota (from $30 to $50 for the first child 
and from $12 to $15 for each additional child and in 
instances of emergency, the state agency is author- 
ized to increase the maximums to $65 for the first 
child in the family, $25 for the second child in the 
family, and $15 for each additional child). 


Aid to the Blind 

Two states deleted the maximums in aid to the 
blind and six states increased the maximums. In 
Maryland, the maximum which was tied to the Fed- 
eral Act and provided in addition that the cost of 
medical care could be supplied, was deleted from the 
law. The maximum in Connecticut which was $50 
was also deleted. 

States which increased the maximums were as fol- 
lows: Delaware (from $45 to $60); Illinois (from 
$45 to $60); Maine (from $40 to $50); Nebraska 
(from $50 to $60); Tennessee (from $45 to $50); 
and California (from $80 to $85). As in the case of 
old age assistance, the change in California had pre- 
viously been put into effect by constitutional amend- 
ment in 1948. 

The action of the Illinois legislature in raising the 
maximums in all programs also included a provision 
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that the maximums are to be reconsidered each June 
and December with reference to changes made in the 
Consumer Price Index of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics for the City of Chicago. The maximums are 
to go up or down $1.00 for each three points change 
in the Index. In making the adjustment, the law 
provides consideration must be given to changes of 
less than three points in the previous calculations. 
This provision does not apply to aid to dependent 
children where there is no statutory maximum. 

In Montana, the law now provides that the State 
shall bear the cost in old age assistance and aid to 
the blind of payments made in excess of the Fed- 
eral maximums if the payments are in conformity 
with standards of assistance developed by the State 
Department. In Indiana, if the person or persons es- 
sential to the well-being of the aid to dependent 
children recipients are in need of medical care, pro- 
vision for this care may be included in the assistance 
payment in excess of the maximum specified in the 
law. Specific authority has been included in the IIli- 
nois law to provide for considering in the grant the 
need of adults who are necessary for the care and 
supervision of children receiving aid to dependent 
children. The Indiana and the Illinois legislation 
may be a reflection in state legislation of proposed 
amendments to title IV of the Social Security Act 
to include consideration of the needs of a relative 
caring for the dependent child. 

Maine repealed the provision requiring the state 
agency to make assistance payments semi-monthly. 
Illinois legislation now gives authority to the state 
agency to grant assistance other than in cash in the 
special types of assistance and general assistance. 
(Federal financial participation, under the Social Se- 
curity Act, is limited to money payments.) The 
Maine Legislature provided that in aid to dependent 
children, assistance is to be determined on a budgetary 
basis in accordance with rules and regulations of the 
State Department. 

The Massachusetts Legislature provided for an ad- 
ditional item to be included in the old age assistance 
budget to be known as “Leisure Time Activities,” 
for all recipients at the rate of $4.00 per month. It 
further provides that the state is to reimburse the 
localities to the full amount for this item, notwith- 
standing any other provision of law. 


Specrat Exicrsitiry REQUIREMENTS 
In Ar To DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


wo states, Alaska and Montana, deleted from 
T hei laws provision that the dependent child must 
be living in a “suitable home.” Wyoming and Illinois, 


under certain conditions, have removed the require- 
ment from the law that children between 16 and 18 
must be attending school. The Illinois law is to be- 
come operative after appropriate changes are made 
to the Social Security Act. Oklahoma, however, has 
added a provision that all children receiving aid to 
dependent children must be regularly enrolled and 
attending school if of school age and if not exempt by 
school law. Previously this requirement applied only 
to children between 16 and 18 years of age. 

By redefining ,“a dependent child,” California has 
made it possible to broaden the scope of its aid to 
dependent children program. Illinois amended its 
aid to dependent children provision so as to extend 
assistance to children living with non-relatives who 
are in loco parentis, to become available when Fed- 
eral aid becomes available to match such payments. 
In Pennsylvania, the law was amended to provide 
that children are eligible for assistance if at the time 
they are receiving assistance they are removed by the 
court from the home of their parents and placed in 
foster homes or children’s homes maintained by the 
county. (Federal financial participation under title 
IV of the Social Security Act is not available for pay- 
ments made for foster homes or institutional place- 
ment of children.) The Wyoming law has deleted 
the list of specified relatives with whom a dependent 
child may be living and leaves this to definition by 
the State Department. 

In Arkansas, because of delay in placing the chil- 
dren of veterans on the aid to dependent children 
rolls, an emergency appropriation, to be spent with- 
out Federal participation, has been made for the use 
of the child welfare officer of the Arkansas Veterans 
Service to be used together with private funds for 
emergency aid. $1.00 of private funds will be re- 
quired with $2.00 of state funds for this purpose. 


RESIDENCE 


HE LEGISLATURES of eight states made changes in 

the residence provisions of state public assistance 
laws in 1949. All of these changes were liberalizing 
in effect. One state, Tennessee, deleted all durational 
residence requirements from the state laws for old age 
assistance, aid to dependent children and aid to the 
blind, and Connecticut took similar action with re- 
spect to aid to dependent children and aid to the 
blind residence requirements. 

In old age assistance, South Dakota reduced its 
residence requirements from 2 years out of the last 
9 years to 1 year prior to application. The law also 
provides that if the applicant is receiving assistance 
from another state, he must reside in South Dakota 
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as long as would be required in order to be eligible 
for aid in the state from which he came. The Con- 
necticut residence requirement of 5 years out of the 
last 9 years was reduced to 1 year. The Massachu- 
setts Legislature provided that the State Commis- 
sioner may waive, in full or part, residence require- 
ments in old age assistance in order to enable the state 
agency to enter into reciprocal agreements with other 
states. Colorado changed its residence requirement 
for persons receiving old age assistance who are be- 
tween 60 and 65 years of age. The former provision 
of continuous residence since 1906 has been changed 
to continued residence for 35 years prior to applica- 
tion. (No Federal financial assistance is available 
for payments made to persons not 65 years of age). 

In aid to the blind, Delaware reduced its require- 
ment from 5 years out of 9 years to 1 year. South 
Dakota reduced its residence requirement from 2 
years out of 9 years in aid to the blind to 1 year. 
The law now contains a provision similar to that 
in the old age assistance law, if the applicant has been 
receiving assistance from another state, he must reside 
in South Dakota as long as would be required in 
order to be eligible in the state from which he came. 
The former provision that assistance will be given 
without regard to residence to anyone who becomes 
blind while in the state has been deleted. Montana 
modified its residence requirement for aid to the 
blind by deleting such requirement for a child under 
the age of 21 who became blind in the state. In Flor- 
ida, a modification of the residence requirement was 
made in order to qualify blind minors for assistance. 


Oruer STANDARDS AND Practices LEGISLATION 


RIZONA Has modified its citizenship requirements 

in old age assistance to provide that non-citizens 
otherwise eligible can receive assistance if they have 
been continuously resident in the United States for 
10 years prior to application. The citizenship re- 
quirement for aid to the blind in Connecticut has 
been deleted. 

Minimum age requirements for aid to the blind 
have been removed from the law in Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. In Illinois, Min- 
nesota, and Wisconsin, the previous minimum age 
was 18 years and in Tennessee, the former provision 
was 16 years. Provisions with respect to the appli- 
cation process were enacted in the state of Arkansas, 
Colorado, Maine, and Vermont. In Arkansas, pro- 
vision was made that applications are to be inves- 
tigated within 60 days of being made and a report 
on the results sent to the applicant. If eligible, pay- 
ments are to be made to the applicant without delay. 
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Failure of the county director to comply with these 
provisions of law are to be considered sufficient 
grounds for dismissal. 

In Colorado, the legislature has determined that 
the processing of applications for old age assistance 
shall take preference over other duties of the state 
agency. Changes made in Maine now provide that 
old age assistance and aid to dependent children ap- 
plications are to be made directly to the state agency 
rather than to the municipal boards which were 
abolished by legislation passed this year. 

Applications for old age assistance in Vermont 
are to be made directly to the state agency. The 
state agency is directed to furnish application forms 
to the town and city clerks and shall pay such clerks 
$1.00 for each completed application. Town and city 
clerks are directed to forward completed applications 
to the state agency within five days. Formerly, ap- 
plications were made to a legal voter, appointed by 
local selectmen, who was directed under the law to 
investigate the applications and forward them to the 
state agency within 30 days. 

Arizona modified the provision included in its law 
with respect to the employability of old age assistance 
recipients. As modified, the law now provides that 
if the conditions of available employment are not 
satisfactory, in the event the applicant should refuse 
employment, the county may determine on investi- 
gation whether acceptance of employment is to be 
a condition of eligibility. Previously, the law pro- 
vided that if the conditions involved are not satis- 
factory, the county department shall make an in- 
vestigation and shall make a determination as to 
whether the applicant is employable. 

Arizona modified the provision in its law prohibit- 
ing simultaneous receipt of old age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, and aid to the blind to add 
the proviso “except by authorization of the State De- 
partment.” (Under the Social Security Act simul- 
taneous receipt of old age assistance and aid to the 
blind is prohibited.) South Dakota amended that 
provision of its old age assistance law which pro- 
vides that no one receiving old age assistance ‘shall 
receive any other public relief except for certain medi- 
cal care. A new provision was added providing that 
payments may be made from other sources when old 
age assistance is insufficient to meet the needs of the 
recipient. 

Connecticut and California amended statutory pro- 
vision regarding hearings. In Connecticut, a hearing 
may be requested in all three public assistance pro- 
grams, if no decision on an application is made in 
90 days. The time was extended for the filing of a 
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request for a hearing after a decisjon has been ren- 
dered from 10 to 30 days. California made necessary 
adjustment in its old age assistance fair hearing pro- 
cedure to take account of the fact that assistance is 
now state administered rather than locally admin- 
istered. The statute also sets a time limit of 180 days 
for appeals to the county court from state agency 
decision. 


INSTITUTIONAL CARE 


EGISLATION enacted in 1949 reflects the continued 
L interest of the state legislatures in the problem 
of institutional care for needy people. Legislation 
enacted also reflects the discussions in the Federal 
Congress concerning the possibility of relaxing the 
provisions in titles I and X of the Social Security 
Act which prohibits Federal financial participation in 
assistance payments made to inmates of public insti- 
tutions. 

Arizona modified the prohibition in its old age 
assistance act which makes ineligible inmates of pub- 
lic institutions by adding an exception which makes 
it possible for a recipient who enters a hospital for 
treatment of injury or illness to receive aid. Colorado 
deleted from its tuberculosis hospital program a pro- 
vision that an individual receiving such aid is not 
eligible for any other type of public assistance. In 
Nevada, the provision in the law specifying that per- 
sons with dependents could continue to get old age 
assistance while temporarily confined to a public in- 
stitution has been modified to delete the reference 
to dependents. Now any recipient can continue to 
receive old age assistance while temporarily in a pub- 
lic institution. 

Wisconsin has removed from its old age assistance 
law provisions which made ineligible inmates of 
public or private institutions. A provision was added, 
however, to make ineligible persons who are men- 
tally ill or persons who are in tuberculosis or cor- 
rectional institutions. California increased the state 
payment to the counties for recipients of old age 
assistance or aid to the needy blind who enter a 
county institution for medical care at county expense. 

In Illinois, where already recipients of old age as- 
sistance may live in public institutions for the chron- 
ically ill and the infirm, the law is amended to permit 
the county board to vary the rate charged according 
to the amount of care required. 

Oklahoma legislation gives the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare responsibility for inspecting and licensing 
rest homes for the aged. The Michigan Legislature 
gave to the State Department authority to license 
homes caring for four or more aged persons. 


The California Legislature enacted legislation speci- 
fying that localities have the authority, within their 
reasonable exercise of police powers, to prescribe 
standards for institutions for children, the aged, and 
the mentally ill. The localities may require local 
health permits for such institutions. 


Resources OF RECIPIENTS AND RECOVERY 
AND PENALTIES FoR ASSISTANCE Parp 


ANY Laws were enacted in 1949 which affected 

provisions in state laws enabling the states to 
recover for assistance paid from any resources a re- 
cipient has. Other laws passed amended penalty pro- 
visions applying to persons who receive aid fraudu- 
lently and still other laws modified provisions con- 
cerning the amount of resources a person may hold 
and be eligible for aid. 

Legislation approved in 1949 follows the pattern 
established in 1947 when a number of states extended 
provisions in state laws to recover for assistance paid. 
In 1949, to a greater extent than in 1947, however, 
other laws were passed which liberalized or repealed 
state provisions for recovery. 

Arizona increased the amount which is exempt 
from the operation of its recovery provision in old 
age assistance from $500 to $1,000. Idaho repealed 
that portion of its old age assistance law which pro- 
vided that the total amount of aid granted is to be a 
claim on the estate of recipients, after certain ex- 
penses have been allowed. The change in Idaho does 
not repeal provisions for the recovery of assistance 
granted if such aid is received fraudulently or if the 
amount received is in excess of need. 

Changes made in Maine prohibit the state from 
recovering from the estate of deceased recipients un- 
less a claim is filed within two years after the death 
of the recipient or of the surviving spouse, if the 
spouse is occupying real estate owned by the deceased 
recipient. Amendment made to the old age assistance 
law in North Dakota continued the provision that 
security devices are to be taken by the state on prop- 
erty other than homestead or insurance valued at 
more than $300 but adds the proviso that this pro- 
vision is to become inoperative in the event the Social 
Security Act should be amended by Congress to 
prohibit the recovery of assistance paid. 

For the first time Tennessee passed legislation pro- 
viding for recovery for aid received from resources 
an individual may have. The old age assistance and 
aid to the blind laws were amended to delete the 
limitation previously in the laws limiting liens to only 
those instances in which aid was fraudulently re- 
ceived and where persons morally responsible to 
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provide care were not doing so. Thus, in Tennessee, 
recovery is now expected for all assistance received if 
the recipient’s resources make this possible. Wyoming 
amended its old age assistance law providing that 
claims filed against the estate of deceased recipients 
for recovery of assistance granted shall be allowed and 
paid after certain costs are allowed such as funeral 
expenses and costs of the last illness. No claims will 
be enforced against property necessary for the sup- 
port of the surviving spouse or minor children. New 
Hampshire extended the scope of its recovery provi- 
sions by specifying that liens are to be automatically 
applied on the property of ineligible spouses in old 
age assistance whenever the applicant is residing with 
such spouse. Formerly, the refusal of a spouse to 
give a lien would not affect the eligibility of a recipi- 
ent, 


TRANSFER OF PROPERTY 


NTEREST RAN high among the legislatures with re- 
| spect to recipients who transfer property to qualify 
for assistance. Legislation was passed in several states 
providing for penalties for actions which tended to 
defraud the state. The Hawaii Legislature passed a 
law affecting all categories of aid requiring recipients 
to report all income from any source. Failure to re- 
port resources within 30 days of receipt, makes the 
recipient guilty of fraud, and he therefore forfeits all 
rights to assistance. As a penalty, the agency is au- 
thorized to cancel assistance up to six months. All 
excess assistance paid is to be recoverable as a debt 
due the Territory. 

The new Illinois Public Aid Code provides, in all 
programs, that recipients are required to report 
changes in resources to the agency. Recipients may 
repay the excess assistance granted as a result of 
failure to report or this amount can be recovered by 
the state agency. Provisions in the old age assistance 
law which provided for a lien to be taken on the 
personal property of a recipient who obtained aid 
through fraud has been deleted. New Mexico now 
excludes persons from receiving old age assistance 
who have made a voluntary transfer of property for 
purposes of qualifying for assistance. The legislature 
in two states made changes in provisions governing 
the transfer of property owned by recipients, modi- 
fying existing provisions which have worked a hard- 
ship on individual recipients. Arizona amended its 
old age assistance and aid to the blind laws which 
have prohibited recipients from transferring property 
within five years of applying for assistance for con- 
sideration other than negotiable assets approximating 
the true cash market value of the property. Now, 
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recipients may not transfer property within the speci- 
fied period for other than a “fair” consideration. The 
amendment also provides that any person who be- 
comes ineligible under this provision will remain 
ineligible for such time as the state agency shall de- 
termine from a review of the facts and the current 
need for assistance. 

The Utah Legislature amended its general provi- 
sion regarding the transfer of property of a recipient 
without knowledge and consent of the agency and 
which provided that such transfer shall be cause for 
suspension of the assistance payments. The new pro- 
vision specifies that the length of suspension is de- 
pendent upon the value of the property and adds 
authority for exceptions to be made in hardship cases. 


Property LIMITATIONS 


HREE sTATEs changed provision specifying the 
| pole of property an individual may hold and 
be eligible for assistance. Arizona, which provides 
that an individual applying for assistance may have 
a homestead, has now defined a homestead to mean 
a home owned and occupied by the applicant or re- 
cipient or his spouse. The Arizona Legislature raised 
the amount of real and personal property a recipient 
of old age assistance may possess from $600 to $1,000 
in addition to a dwelling house and certain personal 
property. The new provision deletes reference to the 
ownership of life insurance. In aid to the blind, Ari- 
zona will now permit a recipient to retain cash and 
personal property up to $1,000 exclusive of household 
furnishing, wearing apparel, personal effects, live- 
stock retained for domestic use, and one automobile. 
Previously no limitation was specified in the law. 

In the Massachusetts old age assistance program, an 
applicant may now hold insurance to the value of 
$1,000. Previously the limit was $500. Furthermore, 
applicants and recipients of old age assistance may 
now retain bank accounts not to exceed $500 in the 
case of an individual recipient and joint deposits not 
exceeding $1,000 in the case of a husband and wife. 
The previous provisions in the Massachusetts plan 
were $300 per individual. 

In the Missouri blind pension program, which has 
been operating without Federal financial participa- 
tion, the state has raised from $900 to $1,200 the 
amount of income a recipient may have and be eligi- 
ble for a pension. The pension payment was in- 
creased from $300 a year to $40 a month. 

Two states, Delaware and Illinois, amended their 
aid to the blind laws to enable recipients to earn 
specified amounts without reducing the assistance 
payment, in the event the Social Security Act should 
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be amended to enable the states to take such action 
without loss of Federal funds. In Delaware, income 
up to $10 a week and 50 per cent of earnings above 
$10 a week could be retained by the recipient as an 
incentive for him to seek employment. In Illinois, 
earned income up to $500 a year could be retained 
by the recipient without affecting his assistance pay- 
ment. 

In Colorado, the law was modified to make it clear 
that net income, from whatever source, is to be de- 
ducted in determining the amount of assistance a 
recipient of old age assistance is to receive. 

The Tennessee law now provides that only income 
which is actually available for use of old age assistance 
recipients shall be considered in determining his need. 
In Michigan, amendments enacted provided that in 
determining the amount of an aid to dependent 
children payment the resources and necessary needs 
of a stepparent living in the home shall be taken 
into consideration. Income available from absent par- 
ents and from stepparents, must be taken into con- 
sideration in fixing aid to dependent children grants 
in Illinois. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF RELATIVES 


N OUTSTANDING development in the 1949 legisla- 
A tive sessions was the concern which the state 
legislatures had for the problem of dependency aris- 
ing from desertion. State interest in this matter was 
paralleled by interest in the Federal Congress, where 
several proposals were considered to establish pro- 
cedures for the enforcement of nonsupport orders on 
an interstate basis. Such interest resulted in the in- 
clusion by the House of Representatives in H. R. 
6000, the “Social Security Amendments of 1949,” 
provision that in title IV, the state plan must pro- 
vide for reporting to appropriate law enforcement 
officials all aid to dependent children cases in which 
a parent had deserted. In the legislatures, seven states 
this year enacted similar statutes providing for mu- 
tual cooperation in obtaining support from deserting 
relatives. In addition, several other states passed legis- 
lation also designed to strengthen the responsibility of 
public agencies to secure support from relatives of re- 
cipients. 

Support laws with comparable provisions were 
enacted this year in Connecticut, Iowa, Oklahoma, 
Indiana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, and New 
York. These laws enumerate the relatives the states 
expect to be responsible for the support of dependent 
persons and include wives, children, mothers, fathers, 
grandparents, and grandchildren. The law sets up a 
procedure whereby the dependents of such persons 
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may through the state courts obtain an order requir- 
ing the relatives to support in such amount as the 
court may order. The law then provides on a re- 
ciprocal basis for the state courts to honor similar 
support orders issued by courts of other states with 
reference to individuals who have left the state in 
which the original order was issued and are now 
residents of the second state. 

Through the operation of the reciprocity provision, 
states would be able to obtain support from relatives 
who have been ordered to support, even if such 
relatives removed themselves to another state, pro- 
vided that the latter state has a law comparable to 
the one in effect in the state where the dependent 
relative lives and which issued the support order. 
Nation-wide interest has been developed by means of 
newspapers and magazine articles, describing the 
problem of desertion and recommending the enact- 
ment of this law as a means of obtaining support 
from willfully negligent parents. 


A ContTRIBUTION SCALE 


THER LEGISLATION enacted which emphasizes the 
0) responsibility of relatives to aid dependent per- 
sons includes a law enacted by Oregon which re- 
states the relative’s responsibility provision and in- 
cludes for the first time a contribution scale which 
lists the amount of support which relatives are ex- 
pected to contribute, according to the number of 
persons dependent on the relative and the size of his 
income. The law which is applicable to all programs 
specifies that state income tax reports are to be used 
as evidence of income and the number of dependents. 
Detailed procedures are in the law outlining the 
steps the state is to take to obtain support from rela- 
tives. The law specifies that aid is not to be dis- 
continued if the relatives are not helping. The re- 
ceipt of aid implies, however, the consent of the re- 
cipient to efforts made by the state to recover from 
his relatives for assistance granted. 

In New Mexico, no one is eligible for old age 
assistance who has a spouse able and responsible to 
furnish support of at least $50 a month. 

Utah legislation directs the state agency to investi- 
gate all applicants who are “deserted and willfully 
neglected.” If the investigation shows that the spouse 
is willfully failing to support, a report must be made 
to the appropriate law enforcement officials. If an 
applicant or recipient of assistance has a judgment 
for alimony or any other legal claim, the state may 
require the assignment of such claim as a condition 
of aid. The state is directed to pursue the collection 
of such claim unless the state agency decides such 
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action is contrary to the public interest. 

In Nebraska, legislation enacted gives the county 
welfare board authority to require those children of 
old age assistance recipients who live in the state 
to appear before the county board and answer ques- 
tions regarding their ability to support. The Illinois 
relative’s responsibility law is strengthened by giving 
the state agency authority to refer cases of nonsup- 
port to the state’s attorney as well as to other au- 
thorities for action. Legislation enacted in Oklahoma 
makes it the mandatory duty of the county attorney 
to prosecute all violators of the state law regarding 
the abandonment or neglect of minor children or 
spouses. 

A Nevada law affecting general assistance was 
enacted establishing the father, grandfather, mother, 
grandmother, children, grandchildren, brothers and 
sisters, if able, as responsible for the support of per- 
sons receiving county relief. 

Not all of the laws enacted, however, were directed 
toward requiring relatives to support assistance, re- 
cipients. Arizona, for example, repealed the relative’s 
responsibility provision in the old age assistance law. 
In another action, however, the legislature provided 
that a parent who willfully fails to support a minor 
child is guilty of misdemeanor. The court may di- 
rect a convicted person to work on the roads, and 
payment at the rate of $2.00 a day for the man’s 
labor is payable by the Board of Supervisors for the 
support of the children. A man so employed on the 
road may not work alongside of free labor but must 
work separately. 

Amendment made to the Maine old age assistance 
and aid to the blind laws modified provisions enacted 
two years ago with respect to the responsibility of 
relatives to support. Previously an old age assist- 
ance applicant was ineligible if he had a spouse able 
to support him. By this amendment, such spouse 
must be living in the state for the law to be opera- 
tive. Under the previous law, the applicant to be 
eligible must also have no child or children able to 
support him. By amendment, such children must 
be in the state and accessible before the applicant 
can be considered ineligible. California repealed the 
relative’s responsibility provision from the law for the 
program of aid to the partially self-supporting blind. 
This program operates without Federal financial par- 
ticipation. 

Fiscat 


= states, Colorado-and Kansas, enacted provision 
which makes it possible for the state agency to 
give special financial aid to counties having diff- 
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culty in financing the local share of the assistance 
program costs. In Colorado, if any county, because of 
a temporary condition or an emergency, is unable 
to meet its necessary public welfare needs, and also 
pay its share of aid to dependent children payments, 
the state may give, in its discretion, aid above the 
usual 75 per cent state share. The state may use up 
to 5 per cent of the amount allotted for aid to de- 
pendent children to finance this provision. 

In Kansas, when the counties are unable to meet 
their share of the assistance cost, the state can ad- 
vance the money and under certain circumstances 
it is not required that the counties repay the money 
received. A further change made in the Kansas pro- 
gram increases the state share of assistance for all 
three programs from 40 to 50 per cent of the non- 
federal share. The state will also participate for the 
first: time in the local cost of administration to the 
extent of 25 per cent for the special types of public 
assistance and 50 per cent for general assistance. 


MIscELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


N SOUTH DAKOTA, provision is made for the state to 

pay to an appropriate person the assistance pay- 
ment authorized prior to the death of an old age 
assistance recipient. Wisconsin now permits the ap- 
pointment of members of county welfare staff to act 
as administrators of the estate of certain deceased 
recipients. 

The Alaska Legislature raised the salaries of the 
Director of the Board of Public Welfare from $6,600 
to $7,500. Also, for the first time, the qualifications 
of training and experience for the job were specified. 
The residence requirement for this position was also 
relaxed. The organizational changes made by the 
Nevada legislation provide for the appointment of a 
State Director by the State Welfare Board with the 
approval of the Governor. The Jaw now specifies 
that the Director must be selected on the basis of 
training, experience, and capacity for the job. 

The Vermont Legislature, in making the appro- 
priation for biennium, provided that there shall be 
no increase in the number of employees over the 
total number employed by the state agency on May 
1, 1949, except as authorized by the State Emergency 
Board. 

In Massachusetts, the Legislature authorized an 
increase in the hospital rates paid by the state agency 
for needy individuals from $8.00 to $10.00 a day. The 
Oklahoma Legislature authorized the State Depart- 
ment to procure group hospitalization and medical 
care insurance for old age assistance recipients. Ar- 

(Continued on page 233) 
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Adding Life to Years—Not Just Years to Life 


by C. E. BLoeporn, Executive Secretary 


The National Annuity League 
Denver, Colorado 


Editor's Note: This is another in the series of articles 
on casework in public welfare. Mr. Bloedorn is one 
of the leaders of a membership organization that is 
concerned with the interests of the aged in Colorado. 
Many recipients of old age “pension” are members 
and talk with him concerning their caseworker. With 
our consent, Miss Bernice Reed, Director, Denver 
Bureau of Public Welfare, invited Mr. Bloedorn to 
write the following article. 





RACTICALLY EVERYONE knows that aging of its 
population and the widespread industrialization 
of its economy have been forcing the United 

States to pay increased heed to the problems of older 
people. Passage of the Social Security Act in 1935 
signified acceptance of the fact that the traditional 
conception of this country as a young nation of young 
people had lost its validity. 

Statistical records and projections clearly indicate 
that the problems of older people will demand more 
and more attention as the years pass. 


No Room For THE AGED 


HILE ADVANCES in medical science have been 
W increasing the relative number of old people, 
society has been progressively reducing the social 
and economic functions of the aged. With the trek 
to the cities, where living space is at a premium, there 
is no longer room for a third generation in the family 
home. Purchase of ready-made clothing and food, 
together with reduction in the number of children 
born to the average mother, has robbed the grand- 
mother of many of her former functions. Mean- 
while, the grandfather no longer works until extreme 
old age but is apt to be retired at 65 and often has 
difficulty in keeping a job until retirement age. 

Welfare officials who work with the aged are con- 
cerned about the personal devastation experienced by 
old people upon realizing that opportunities for work 
are no longer open to them. Medical authorities be- 
lieve that economic and social retirement often results 
in incapacity and death. The American Psychiatric 
Association was told recently that the nation was 
driving its old people into mental hospitals by depriv- 
ing them of chances to be of service. 


All of these established facts become the stage set- 
ting for the “Caseworker for the Aged” who has been 
described as “a person whose JOB it is to work with 
and help aged men and women with their problems” 
—when in reality a far better description would be 
“a person who has acquired the ‘art’ of adding life 
to years—not just years to life” for a group of citizens 
for whom permanent financial security has been pro- 
vided in the form of an old age pension grant. Vitally 
important as this factor of providing financial secur- 
ity is, it by no means offers a solution to the many 
other problems common to old people as a group. 
Helping to solve these problems is an ever mounting 
challenge to the caseworker for the aged. 

Social casework was originally developed to pro- 
vide financial and other material assistance for people 
in economic distress and for many years the public 
has associated casework and relief of poverty as being 
synonymous. 


CasEWoRK 


ASEWORK, LIKE many other general concepts, can 

best be understood by observing what activities 
are carried on in its name. It should be noted “case” 
refers to the fact that the activities are those of person- 
to-person and person-by-person, in distinction from 
measures that are applicable to people en masse. The 
application of knowledge and skills on a case-by-case 
basis is, of course, not confined to social work, al- 
though the term “casework” is most frequently used 
in that connection. One might equally well talk about 
a physician doing casework when he attends his pa- 
tients, or a minister when he carries out his pastoral 
duties, a lawyer in his work with clients, or even a 
teacher in his tutorial sessions. The adjective “social,” 
however, distinguishes the activities of the social case- 
worker from those of other professional persons. 

It is an established fact that for far too long it has 
been the practice of many departments of public 
welfare to assign a caseworker for the aged from 
newly added personnel to the staff—or workers hav- 
ing less specialized skills than those assigned to other 
category case loads. In the event such worker dis- 
plays special aptitude and technique in the perform- 
ance and discharge of her duties with the aged, she 
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is promptly transferred to ADC or general assistance 
casework which is considered more complex than 
that of merely establishing eligibility of an aged man 
or woman, 

In discussing “what services pension recipients 
want from their caseworker” with many hundred 
oldsters, the fact was definitely established that one 
of the things they desire most is continuity of service 
from the same worker. This is especially true where 
the recipient is living alone, and the same worker 
calling over a protracted length of time becomes a 
valued friend and confident of the recipient. The 
aged man or woman finds it not only possible but 
often urgently necessary to “talk over” complex per- 
sonal problems with the worker—problems they often 
hesitate to discuss with sons and daughters or other 
members of their immediate families. 


A Dreapep OrpEAL 


OT TOO LONG ago in Colorado the visit of the case- 

worker was looked forward to by the recipient 
as a dreaded ordeal. A recipient shied away from a 
visit to the welfare office saying he did not want to 
go to that awful office with all those terrible people 
unless there was absolutely no other alternative. 

Today these same old people do not hesitate to 
phone for an appointment for a visit with their work- 
er to be held at the Welfare Department’s office. 

This transition is extremely heartening and proves 
conclusively that an over-all good job has been and 
is being done in “old age counseling” by the case- 
worker in carrying out the administrative policy out- 
lined by the state and county departments—policies 
designed originally to achieve these very objectives. 

What caseworkers can and cannot do is definitely 
set forth in the manual. However, the worker’s abil- 
ity to interpret the “manual language” for the benefit 
of the recipient and still remain rigidly within the 
frame work of the department’s basic policy is often 
the determining factor in permitting the recipients 
to maintain their dignity—which in the final analysis 
is one of their greatest needs. 

There can be no doubt whatever that “courtesy 
and graciousness” are the two attributes most revered 
in a caseworker by the aged because wherever and 
whenever old age pensioners gather the statement 
most often heard is “It wasn’t what the worker said, 
it was the way she said it.” 

The magnitude of the present day case load coupled 
with the numerically inadequate workers makes it 
not only impractical but impossible for a caseworker 
to contact old age pension recipients as often as pro- 
grams may require, but even were the worker able 
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to visit OAP recipients every month, little, if any, 
progress would be made in solving the real problems 
facing our aged men and women today. 

When our citizens were sufficiently informed about 
the absolute necessity of providing adequate monthly 
pension grants for our otherwise unprovided for aged 
men and women, aroused citizens provided funds 
for such a program. They insisted on enactment of 
legislation designed to provide such security. 


OruHer NEEDs 


HEN OUR CITIZENs are sufficiently informed regard- 
W ing other existing needs for the aged in con- 
nection with the absolute necessity of halting our 
present system of turning the aged citizen into a 
largely nonproductive group, and realize that the 
nation can ill afford to waste the productive capacity 
of old people, who now number more than 11 million 
and will reach at least 19 million by the end of the 
century, then better health and social adjustment for 
old people will be made possible as more knowledge 
is attained about the process of aging. 

Gerontology, the science of aging, includes research 
into the biology of growing older. Chemists, physicists, 
and psychologists are now seeking to discover the 
effects of aging on cells and tissues, on the capacities 
of bodily organs, and on mental and psychological 
functions. Another branch of research in aging is 
geriatrics, the field of medical practice concerned with 
old people. Still another research field in gerontology 
is that of the social and economic aspects of old age, 
such as institutional care, employability, employment 
opportunities, and education. 

As aging is a long and many-sided process not 
confined to the old, so opportunities and services for 
the aged should not be set up for them alone but as a 
part of these for the general population. Health prob- 
lems of old people tend to be those of chronic disease. 
The aged share these problems with thousands of 
younger men, women, and children, and the present 
tendency is not to isolate most chronic disease pa- 
tients but to treat them in general hospitals. 

Much economic distress of older workers comes 
from the notion that they cannot do as good work as 
younger persons. This stigma of unemployability the 
aged share with the physically handicapped, and both 
groups can be rehabilitated. Treatment of problems 
common to the aged and to other groups by similar 
methods proves not only to be scientifically sound but 
mentally healthful to older people, one of whose chief 
fears is being shut off from the main stream of com- 
munity life. 

(Continued on page 233) 














Public Assistance and Welfare Services 


Editor’s Note: One of the most important of recent 
publications is the Report of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means which explains provisions of 
H. R. 6000. Of special interest are the sections found 
on pages 37 to 55. Last month we published the first 
half of that material. The second part is as follows: 





Arp To DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


NDER THE PROGRAM of aid to dependent children, 
| J rons assistance payments amounting to over 

$39,000,000 are made to more than 1.35 million 
children in over 500,000 families. The average pay- 
ment per family in the Nation is nearly $73. State 
average payments vary widely—from $26 to $135. 
These differences are the result partly of variations 
in living costs, but must be ascribed chiefly to differ- 
ences in standards of assistance and the availability of 
State and local funds to finance the program. 

Benefits under the survivors provisions of the old- 
age and survivors insurance program are being paid 
to an increasing number of children as that program 
matures. In a substantial number of States more 
children are already receiving social-insurance bene- 
fits than aid to dependent children. The proposed ex- 
tensions of coverage and increase in benefits under 
the social-insurance program would, of course, pro- 
gressively diminish the need for aid to dependent 
children. 

The provisions of the bill amending title IV of 
the act would afford dependent children a greater 
measure of security. The bill also includes provi- 
sion for the needs of the relative caring for the child 
and substantially increased Federal participation in 
payments. 

A. Inclusion of mother or other relative caring for 
child 

In the present law, aid to dependent children is 
defined as payments with respect to a dependent 
child. No specific provision is made for the need of 
the parent or other relative with whom the child 
is living. Particularly in families with small chil- 
dren, it is necessary for the mother or another adult 
to be in the home full time to provide proper care 
and supervision. Since the person caring for the 
child must have food, clothing, and other essentials, 
amounts allotted to the children must be used in 
part for this purpose if no other provision is made to 
meet her needs. The maximum monthly amount of 


assistance in which the Federal Government will now 
share is $27 for one child in a family and $18 for 
each child beyond the first. 

Because of the lack of specific provision for Fed- 
eral participation in assistance to the mother or other 
relative and the inadequacy of the $27 and $18 maxi- 
mums to cover the cost of essentials for the children 
and an adult as well, States have been forced to make 
a very large proportion of payments larger than the 
maximum amounts subject to Federal sharing. In 
December 1948 about one-half of all payments were 
above the maximums. More than three-fourths of all 
payments exceeded these amounts in 24 States. Often 
States have been unable to make payments that were 
at all realistically related to the need of the dependent 
children and the relative caring for them. 

To correct the present anomalous situation wherein 
no provision is made for the adult relative and to 
enable States to make payments that are more nearly 
adequate, the bill would include the relative with 
whom the dependent child is living as a recipient 
for Federal matching purposes. The maximum 
amount of assistance for a relative in which the Fed- 
eral Government would share would be $27. The 
maximums of $27 for one child in a family, and $18 
for each additional child, would remain unchanged. 
Thus, for a relative and one dependent child the 
maximum amount of the payment subject to Federal 
sharing would be $54 instead of $27. For a three-child 
family, the maximum would be $90 instead of $63. 

B. Federal share of assistance costs 

Under the present title IV the Federal share of 
expenditures within the maximums of $27 for one 
child and $18 for each additional child, is three-fourths 
of the first $12 of the average payment per child and 
one-half the balance. These maximums are substan- 
tially lower than the $50 maximum for old-age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind. The Federal share of total 
expenditures (including those above the maximums 
matchable) for aid to dependent children in De- 
cember, 1948 was only 45 per cent as contrasted with 
58 per cent in old-age assistance and 55 per cent for 
aid to the blind. 

The bill would raise the Federal share of expendi- 
tures within the new maximums of $27/27/18 to four- 
fifths of the first $15 of the average payment per re- 
cipient (including the children and the relative car- 
ing for the children as recipients), plus one-half of 
the next $6, plus one-third of the next $6. 
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C. Medical Care 

Dependent Children, like all children in the popu- 
lation, need medical care for protection against child- 
hood diseases, correction of defects, and treatment of 
illnesses. The bill would amend title IV in the same 
manner in which title I is amended to afford States 
greater flexibility in meeting the medical needs of the 
children and also of the mother or other relative 
caring for the children. The States would be able 
under the bill to include an amount within the maxi- 
mum payment to the family for medical care or to 
make payments to suppliers of medical care in behalf 
of recipients. 

D. Opportunity to apply for and receive assistance 
promptly 

Shortage of funds in aid to dependent children has 
sometimes, as in old-age assistance, resulted in a de- 
cision not to take more applications or to keep eligible 
families on waiting lists until enough recipients could 
be removed from the assistance rolls to make a place 
for them. As noted in the discussion of this problem 
in the section on old-age assistance, this difference in 
treatment accorded to eligible people results in undue 
hardship on needy persons and is inappropriate in a 
program financed from Federal funds. The require- 
ment that State plans must provide opportunity to 
apply to all persons wishing to do so and that assist- 
ance shall be furnished promptly to all eligible fam- 
ilies is included in the proposed amendments to title 
IV of the Social Security Act. 

E. Fair hearings 

To support the plan requirement governing oppor- 
tunity of an individual to apply for and, if eligible, 
to receive assistance promptly, the bill would amend 
the fair hearing provision of title IV as in title I. 

F. Notification to appropriate law enforcement offi- 
cials 

It has come to your committee’s attention that the 
number of children receiving aid because of the de- 
sertion of the father is increasing. The legal respon- 
sibility of a parent for the support.of his minor 
children is, of course, clearly established in the laws of 
every State. Your committee believes that all instances 
of desertion and abandonment of children by parents 
which result in failure to fulfill this responsibility 
should be brought to the attention of the proper law 
enforcement officials. 

The bill, therefore, would amend title IV of the 
Social Security Act by adding a requirement that an 
approved State plan must provide for prompt notice 
to appropriate law enforcement officials of the fur- 
nishing of aid to dependent children with respect to 
a child who has been deserted or abandoned by a 


parent. 


G. Training of personnel 

The considerations relating to the importance of 
well-trained staff for the proper and efficient opera- 
tion of the assistance programs discussed in the section 
on old-age assistance are equally important in rela- 
tion to aid to dependent children. The bill therefore 
would amend title IV by adding the requirement that 
the State plan for aid to dependent children shall 
provide for a training program for the personnel 
necessary for the administration of the plan. 


AID To THE BLIND 


N THE 45 states, the District of Columbia, and 

Hawaii, which operate programs of aid to the 
needy blind under title X of the Social Security Act, 
more than 71,000 blind individuals are receiving aid 
amounting to $3.3 million monthly. The average 
payment in these States is nearly $47; but State aver- 
age payments range from $22 to $83, the result of 
differences in living costs, in standards of assistance, 
and in the amounts of State funds appropriated for 
the program. 

Your committee is deeply concerned that blind 
people who are needy shall be able to get assistance 
sufficient in amount to make it possible for them to 
secure the essentials of living, and to meet the special 
expenses to which they are subject because of their 
handicap. Your committee also believes that they 
should be afforded incentives to work and to become 
as nearly self-supporting as possible. The amend- 
ments to title X of the Social Security Act proposed 
in this bill are designed to accomplish these objectives. 
The bill would also strengthen the financing of the 
program by providing additional Federal funds, with 
the largest increases in Federal aid going to States 
with low payment levels, and would make certain 
other changes to strengthen the program. 

A. Formula for determining Federai share 

To assist the States further in financing aid to their 
needy blind persons the bill would amend the formula 
for determining the Federal share of payments of aid 
to the blind, just as in the case of old-age assistance. 
This change would enable States with low levels of 
payments to increase their payments by as much as 
$5 per recipient and States with higher levels of pay- 
ments by lesser amounts. The maximum federal 
contribution of $30 to an individual monthly payment 
would be unchanged. 

B. Determination of need and amount of assistance 

Your committee has been concerned over the plight 
of needy blind persons and believes that they should 
be given special consideration to help them overcome 
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their affliction and attain maximum security. To 
achieve this objective, the bill would amend the need 
provisions in section 1002 (a) (8) of the Social Se- 
curity Act, which now requires that the State plan 
shall provide that all income and resources shall be 
considered in determining need. 

The bill would amend this provision so that, if a 
State so elects, the plan may provide for disregarding 
such an amount of earned income up to $50 monthly, 
as the State vocational rehabilitation agency certifies 
will serve, in that State, to encourage or assist the 
blind to prepare for, engage in, or continue to hold 
remunerative employment. The bill would also re- 
quire, after July 1, 1951, that the State plan shall, as a 
condition of plan approval, provide for consideration 
of the special expenses arising from blindness. The 
proposed amendment would also prohibit, after that 
date, the consideration of any income and resources 
that are not predictable and are not actually available 
to the individual. 

C. Exemption of property used as home 

Attention was given to the possibility of requiring 
a State plan for aid to the blind to provide specifically 
for exemption from consideration of the blind indi- 
vidual’s real property used as a home up to a speci- 
fied value. Your committee is of the opinion that a 
blind person should be able to own a modest home 
and be eligible for aid. However, since almost all 
States now permit recipients of aid to the blind to 
hold property of reasonable value which is used as a 
home and still to be considered eligible for assistance 
and since the value of real estate varies from State to 
State and locality to locality it was deemed inad- 
visable to write into the Federal law a specific pro- 
vision with respect to the ownership of property. Your 
committee believes that all States will make it possible 
for needy persons to own modest homes and to receive 
assistance and that, therefore, Federal legislation on 
this point is unnecessary. 

D. Medical Care 

The recipients of aid to the blind are, as is the case 
with recipients of old-age assistance, a group with 
much greater need for medical care than other groups 
in the population. The present provisions of title X 
of the Social Security Act have the same limitations 
as those noted in title I which hamper the assistance 
agency in meeting the medical needs of blind recipi- 
ents. 

The bill would, therefore, provide that in the case 
of medical costs, Federal funds may be used to match 
assistance payments made to medical practitioners 
and other suppliers of medical services in behalf of 
needy blind individuals which, when added to any 


money paid to an individual, does not exceed a 
monthly amount of $50. 
E. Public medical institutions ; 

Title X of the Social Security Act now has the same 
limitation on matching of payments to persons in 
public institutions as title I. Since the blind, like the 
aged, frequently have need for medical care in hos- 
pitals or other public medical institutions, the bill 
would amend the provisions of title X to permit 
matching of assistance payments to, or medical care 
payments in behalf of, recipients of aid to the blind 
who are patients in public medical institutions. This 
amendment carries the same limitations with respect 
to persons in tuberculosis or mental hospitals as the 
proposed amendment to title I. 
F. Standards for institutions 

The bill would further amend title X, as in the case 
of title I, by requiring as a condition of plan approval 
that if the aid to the blind program in the State au- 
thorizes payments to persons in institutions, the State 
plan shall provide for the establishment or designation 
of a State authority or authorities responsible for 
establishing and maintaining standards for such in- 
stitutions. 
G. Opportunity to apply for and receive assistance 

promptly 

In aid to the needy blind, as in old-age assistance, 
shortage of funds has sometimes resulted in de- 
cisions by assistance agencies not to take applications 
or to keep eligible people on waiting lists until 
enough recipients could be removed from the assist- 
ance rolls to make a place for them. As noted in the 
discussion of this problem in the section on old-age 
assistance, this difference in treatment accorded to 
eligible people is unjustifiable in a public program. 
The requirements that State plans must provide that 
opportunity to apply shall be afforded to all persons 
wishing to do so, and that assistance shall be furnished 
promptly to all eligible people, is included in the 
amendment which the bill would make to title X 
of the Social Security Act. 
H. Fair hearings 

To support the plan requirement governing oppor- 
tunity of a blind person to apply for and, if eligible, 
to receive assistance promptly, the bill would amend 
the fair hearing provision of title X as in title I. 
I. Residence 

Under the present provisions of title X, a State may 
require that to be eligible for aid a blind person must 
have lived in that State for 5 years out of the last 9 
years, 1 year of that residence to have immediately 
preceded the application. Some States, however, make 
no durational residence requirements as an eligibility 
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factor in aid to the blind, and many States have less 
stringent requirements than those now permitted 
under title X; many of these require only 1 year of 
residence. Your committee believes that for blind 
individuals the maximum residence requirement in a 
State plan should be 1 year in the State immediately 
preceding the application, The bill, therefore, would 
amend title X, effective July 1, 1951, to preclude ap- 
proval of any plan for aid to the blind which imposes 
as a condition of eligibility a residence requirement 
in excess of 1 year of continuous residence in the State 
prior to the date of application. The bill would fur- 
ther preclude any State from having, in the period 
intervening between the effective date of the bill and 
July 1, 1951, a residence requirement more restrictive 
that that in its plan as of July 1, 1949. 
]. Examination to determine blindness 

Assistance available under title X is limited to 
needy blind individuals, but the title does not at 
present indicate how blindness is to be determined. 
The bill would amend title X to require that, as a 
condition of approval, the State plan shall provide 
that, in determining whether an individual is blind, 
there shall be an examination by a physician skilled in 
the diseases of the eye or by an optometrist. 
K. Training of personnel 

The considerations relating to the importance of 
well-trained staff for the proper and efficient opera- 
tion of the assistance programs discussed in the sec- 
tions on old-age assistance and aid to dependent chil- 
dren are equally important in relation to aid to the 
needy blind. The bill therefore amends title X by 
adding the requirement that the State plan for aid 
to the needy blind shall provide for a training pro- 
gram for the personnel necessary to the administration 


of the plan. 


AID TO THE PERMANENTLY AND TOTALLY DisaBLep 


HE BILL WOULD provide grants-in-aid to the States 

for a fourth category of State-Federal public assist- 
ance for permanently and totally disabled individuals 
who are in need. 

Some of the most acute economic distress in the 
Nation is among needy persons under age 65 who 
have disabilities other than blindness that prevent self- 
support. These unfortunate individuals should be 
able to get public assistance with Federal help, just as 
needy persons who are blind or suffering from the 
infirmities of old age are provided aid. 

In December, 1948 an estimated 200,000 persons on 
the general assistance rolls (now financed solely by 
the States and localities) had disabilities that would 
result in their being classified as permanently and 


totally disabled. In many States these individuals are 
now receiving public assistance at a lower standard 
than the needy aged and blind. Federal participation 
in assistance to the permanently and totally disabled 
should result in more adequate assistance to this group 
of needy individuals. 

Close relationships exist between the insurance and 
assistance provisions of the bill. The proposed amend- 
ments to title II of the Social Security Act would ex- 
tend the program of old-age and survivors insurance 
to include benefits for insured workers who become 
permanently and totally disabled. To be eligible for 
disability insurance benefits, workers would be re- 
quired to meet insured status requirements which call 
for a substantial period of work in covered employ- 
ment. This new type of benefit under the insurance 
program may be expected to provide for the great 
majority of workers in covered employment who be- 
come permanently and totally disabled in future years. 
In the long run, however, there will always be some 
disabled persons who cannot qualify for insurance 
benefits. Persons who work in noncovered employ- 
ment will be among those particularly in need of the 
protection afforded by aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. Of further pressing concern at the 
moment is the fact that there are many former work- 
ers disabled today who cannot qualify for insurance 
benefits, Their disabilities may already have lasted 
for prolonged periods, and their assets may long since 
have been exhausted. 

Some disabled persons who are needy and who are 
not being aided today under inadequate State-local 
general assistance programs would be given aid under 
the proposed category of assistance for the disabled. 
Notwithstanding this fact, during the first year or two 
of Federal participation in assistance to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled, it seems probable that 
somewhat less than 200,000 persons would be aided 
under this category. Considerable time would be re- 
quired by the States to enact enabling legislation. 
Time also would be required to develop plans and 
establish procedures for the administration of the pro- 
gram. It is anticipated that the case load would not 
rise appreciably in future years, if disability insurance 
and extension of insurance coverage are also in effect. 
Eventually, as the insurance program begins to assume 
its proper place as a security measure against disability, 
the number of assistance recipients should decrease. 

For the category of aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, the bill would provide a maximum 
upon individual monthly payments of $50, as in old- 
age assistance and aid to the blind. The Federal 
share of expenditures within the maximums, and the 
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requirements for approval of a State plan, would be 
the same as in old-age assistance, except for the resi- 
dence requirement. No State plan for aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled would be permitted 
under provisions of the bill to contain a residence 
requirement more restrictive than that contained in 
its plan for aid to the blind on July 1, 1949; beginning 
July 1, 1951, the maximum residence requirement 
would be 1 year immediately preceding the applica- 
tion for aid. 


WELFARE SERVICES 
A. Child welfare service 


Part 3 of title V of the Social Security Act, author- 
izes an annual appropriation of $3,500,000 for grants 
to States to assist them in establishing, extending, and 
strengthening child welfare services, in predominantly 
rural areas and other areas of special need, for the 
protection and care of homeless, dependent, and neg- 
lected children and children in danger of becoming 
delinquent. The funds are allotted by the Federal 
Security Administrator to States on the basis of joint 
plans developed by the State agency and the Ad- 
ministrator, as follows: $20,000 to each State and the 
remainder apportioned among the States on the basis 
of rural population. 

To permit extension and improvement of the child 
welfare services in the States the bill would increase 
the authorization for appropriation to $7,000,000 an- 
nually and would increase the basic amount to be 
allotted to States with approved plans to $40,000. The 
remainder of the appropriation would continue to 
be allotted to States on the basis of rural population. 

The bill would also amend part 3 of title V spe- 
cifically to provide that Federal funds may be used 
for paying the cost of returning any runaway child 
who has not attained the age of 16 to his own com- 
munity in another State in cases in which such return 
is in the interest of the child and the cost cannot 
otherwise be met. 


B. Services in the administration of public assistance 


The bill would make no change in the present basis 
of matching expenditures for the administration of 
assistance. The Federal Government now pays one- 
half the cost of proper and efficient administration. 
In considering the provision relating to Federal par- 
ticipation in such costs, your committee decided that 
there is ample authorization for Federal sharing in 
the cost of welfare services to applicants for and 
recipients of State-Federal assistance. 


ADDING LIFE TO YEARS 
(Continued from page 228) 

The caseworker is making substantial contributions 
in the ultimate achievement in these forward steps 
as her case histories are used as a basis for social 
action to mobilize public opinion, secure needed and 
proper legislation and public administration of ob- 
jectives proven to be socially desirable. 

Leadership in securing enactment of legislation at 
state and national levels which will increase both the 
facilities and effectiveness of the entire public wel- 
fare structure is one of the manifold responsibilities 
of public welfare administrators and directors. 

Tremendous progress has been made in solving 
the problem of relieving actual want in connection 
with the aged. Tremendous progress will be made 
in solving additional and equally urgent problems 
of the aged through enactment of laws which the 
welfare profession’s special knowledge proves con- 
clusively to be in the public interest. 





LEGISLATION 
(Continued from page 226) 

kansas authorized the construction of a new office 
building for the state welfare department and other 
state agencies. The Illinois Public Assistance Code 
deletes from the law the $10 limitation on the fees 
which attorneys may charge in public assistance hear- 
ings. The Minnesota law now permits general as- 
sistance to be paid in cash. 

The burial allowance in aid to the blind and aid to 
dependent children in Wisconsin was raised from 
$100 to $150, the amount now payable in old age 
assistance. In Illinois, a new provision was added 
providing up to $150 payment for the burial of any- 
one receiving aid to dependent children. Minnesota 
raised the maximum for the cost of funerals of de- 
ceased blind recipients from $100 to $150. New Jer- 
sey acted similarly in old age assistance, raising the 
maximum state payment from $100 to $200. The 
Oklahoma Legislature has provided that all organ- 
izations and persons soliciting money for the purpose 
of seeking legislation to raise the grant for any per- 
son receiving a state payment, must give a receipt 
to the individual for the contribution made. One 
copy of the receipt must be mailed to the State Tax 
Commission. 

Both North Dakota and South Dakota enacted 
special legislation this year for the aid of Indians re- 
siding in the state. In addition to money appropria- 
tions, both states established Indian affairs commis- 
sions to study the problems of Indians in the state. 








planning, organizing, and conducting a regional 

meeting was removed at this conference. Under 
the chairmanship of James A. Lands, Assistant to the 
Director, Texas Department of Public Welfare, the 
conference committee put on a most successful and 
valuable program. 

The meeting was held in Ft. Worth, Texas on Sep- 
~ tember 16-17. In several ways it was a record breaking 
conference. More people attended than had ever 
attended any regional conference of the Association. 
The registration totalled 624. This included more case 
workers, visitors, and field workers than any other 
meeting had drawn. More people—86 in all—formally 
participated in the program than had ever done so 
at a regional meeting. 


A? poustT about a regional conference committee 


Best ProcraM Ever 


MPORTANT as these records are, of equal or greater 

importance was the quality and value of the various 
sessions. One administrator said it this way, “I feel 
that this was the best of the programs I have ever 
attended. It was the best balanced, most timely and 
the people performing in the presentations were better 
prepared and talked more freely and honestly than at 
any previous conference.” 

The conference featured three general sessions. At 
the opening session, Mayor Edgar Deen of Ft. Worth 
welcomed the conference on behalf of the city. Mrs. 
Richard J. Turrentine, Chairman, Texas State Board 
of Public Welfare, keynoted her welcoming address 
with the question of what makes a state great and 
answered by saying that basically it is the people. The 
main speaker at the opening session was Lawrence 
E. Higgins, Commissioner, Louisiana State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. His topic was the “Public 
Welfare Vista—Yesterday.” He pointed out that the 
history of public welfare is the history of progress 
itself. Illness, disease, dependency, and old age have 
been a problem for man since the beginning. He 
reviewed the various ways man and society have used 
to meet these problems. He traced the evolution of 
our present day concepts of public welfare and pro- 
vided an excellent background of information for the 
round tables and sessions that followed. 

Joseph E. Baldwin, President of APWA, was the 
speaker at the second general session. With “The 
American Public Welfare Association Looks at the 





Southwestern States Hegional Meeting 


Southwest” as his theme, he opened his remarks by 
saying that the most salient characteristic of the south- 
west is its tendency to do things with a “bang”. He 
pointed to the “pension” concept of old age assistance 
found in this area and the high percentage of aged 
persons receiving aid. Mr. Baldwin mentioned the 
contributions made by people from the area in devel- 
oping desired modifications in the Social Security Act. 
He referred specifically to Congressman Mills of 
Arkansas and the testimony of John Winters, Texas 
State Director, before the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

He paid tribute to the area’s successful membership 
promotion, especially in Texas. The need for increas- 
ing membership was stressed and methods of greater 
participation in APWA activities were outlined. 


Pusiic WELFARE ToMoRROW 


HE THIRD general session, held on the second day 
Tor the conference, featured Jarle Lierfallom, Min- 
nesota State Administrator. “Public Welfare Vista— 
Tomorrow” as a topic gave him a chance to discuss 
today’s trends and the future possibilities. He viewed 
with dismay social work’s “watery” support of our 
free enterprise system. Perhaps one of the reasons 
social work has been so lukewarm is that our eco- 
nomic system is based on rewards and punishments, 
wherein fear plays a large part. Fear has been greatly 
abused and some have made it public enemy number 
one. However, if fear is thought as concern for the 
future it becomes one of the most valuable things of 
which man is capable. 

Mr. Lierfallom stressed the importance of gaining 
public acceptance and confidence. This requires that 
we have the right kind of people in the program 
with the best possible training. Administrative tech- 
niques should be perfected. Above all, if public 
welfare is to go forward, we must cherish and pre- 
serve our love of liberty and the dignity of man. 

Space limitations prevents a report on each of six- 
teen outstanding round tables. Of special importance 
were the meetings on “Society’s Utilization of Man’s 
Eventide” and “Federal Legislation”. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Breckinridge, Executive Director, Community Project 
for the Aged, Chicago, spoke at the first meeting. She 
vividly described some of the problems confronting 
us and then told what a community could do to meet 

(Continued on page 236) 











Southeastern States Hegional Meeting 


EATURING Goop speeches, excellent round tables, 
 simuiaing panel discussions and warm southern 

hospitality, the Southeastern Region Conference of 
APWA was held in Biloxi, Mississippi, September 21 
through 23. Approximately 500 people were in at- 
tendance. There were representatives from Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, in addition to a large group from the host state, 
Mississippi. In addition, speakers from universities, 
Federal agencies, and other visitors participated in the 
conference. This meeting provided an occasion for 
focusing attention on many important phases of the 
public welfare program. Among these were current 
social security legislation, public welfare administra- 
tion, services to children, education for social work, 
and the preventive aspects of welfare services. 

T THE OPENING session Miss Loula Dunn, Director 
A of APWA, reviewed the social security legislation 
then under consideration by the Federal Congress. 
She gave special attention to H.R. 6000 and outlined 
the various provisions of this Bill as proposed by the 
House Ways and Means Committee. Following her 
talk the various state commissioners of public welfare 
or their representatives outlined what social legislation 
had been passed in their particular state this year. 
This meeting provided an excellent summary of state 
and federal legislation and indicated the trend in 
which the public welfare program is moving. 

Three outstanding round tables featured the first 
afternoon’s program. Frances Clark, Consultant on 
Foster Care, Mississippi Department of Welfare, pre- 
sided at the round table on “Services to Children.” 
Loretta Chapel, Director of Child Welfare, Georgia 
State Department, stressed the importance of children 
to our civilization. Since children become the adults 
of tomorrow, we need legislation and social services 
that provide a complete framework to protect all 
children everywhere. At the present time our laws 
and services are spotty. Leland Hiatt discussed the 
special importance of institutional services for chil- 
dren. He gave eight principles that should be observed 
by all children’s institutions. 

Ruth Lindquist, Director of Research and Statistics 
of the North Carolina State Agency, reported on a 
survey made in that state of ADC cases. After 
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describing the method used in the survey, she gave 
various conclusions which have been reached. One 
of the major conclusions is that ADC has definitely 
helped and encouraged families by extending educa- 
tional opportunities to the children. 

Paul Benner of Louisiana presided at the round 
table on “Education for Social Work.” Coyle E. 
Moore, Director, School of Social Work, Florida State 
University, discussed the training provided by a grad- 
uate school of social work. Harold Wetzel, Director, 
Department of Social Work, University of Kentucky, 
told of the development of under-graduate schools of 
social work. He brought out that the purpose was to 
meet the need caused by the shortage of graduate 
trained personnel. Opal Adams, Supervisor of Staff 
Development in Alabama, spoke of the relationship 
between the agency and the school, and also methods 
used by the state agency in providing training for 
people on the job. 

Arthur James, Director, Division of Public Wel- 
fare, Virginia State Department of Welfare and Insti- 
tutions, chaired the round table discussion on “Public 
Welfare Administration.” Policy making was dis- 
cussed from the local standpoint by Doris Bender, 
Director, Mobile, Alabama, Department of Public 
Welfare. She pointed out the contributions that could 
be made by the local staff and directors. Curtis Ezell, 
chief of field work service in South Carolina, dis- 
cussed policy making from the state standpoint. He 
spoke of the part played by the state director, division 
heads, field representatives, local staffs and board 
members in development of policy. 

Martha Horne, personnel director of the Florida 
state agency stressed the importance of selecting quali- 
fied personnel. Rosemary Morrissey, Public Relations 
Council of the New Orleans agency, presented several 
proven means of interpreting agency programs to the 
people. She stressed the value of staff understanding 


and participation in public relations. 

DELIGHTFUL sea food jamboree was held during the 
A evening of September 22. Dr. W. F. Bond, Com- 
missioner, Mississippi Department of Public Welfare, 
and the genial host of the Conference, gave an inter- 
esting and revealing report of his recent visit to Ger- 


many. He spoke of the terrific damage done to the 
German cities and to the German people by the war. 


Sea Foop JAMBOREE 
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A visit abroad makes one realize how great America 
is and what a priceless heritage is our democracy. 

Frank Daniels, Chairman, North Carolina State 
Board of Public Welfare, was the speaker at the gen- 
eral session of the final day of the Conference. He 
stressed the need for close cooperation between public 
and private agencies in developing the social welfare 
program in their community. Public assistance was 
established to provide aid for the needy and Mr. 
Daniels emphasized the destructive influence when a 
person or family receive assistance that is not needed. 
He is of the opinion that welfare programs cannot 
exist without federal aid and that there should be 
equalization between the states in accordance with 
the ability to pay. 

This general session was followed by group meet- 
ings for state administrators, local directors, fiscal and 
statistical officers, field representatives, and case- 
workers. All of these represented excellent sessions 
with the only criticism being there was not sufficient 
time. 

The last afternoon of the Conference opened with a 
panel discussion on “Preventive Aspects of Welfare 
Services.” Mary Lewis, Supervisor of Child Welfare 
Services, Kentucky Department of Economic Security, 
was the chairman. Phyllis Francis, of the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, pointed out that every 
dollar spent for rehabilitation services returns $10 in 
federal income taxes. By reducing dependency, voca- 
tional rehabilitation reduces the need for public funds 
for assistance purposes. Dorothy Spiker of New 
Orleans, in speaking for group work and recreation, 
emphasized the multiple causes of social problems. 
She indicated that there is no one program that can 
prevent or cure all problems. Recreation is a need 
and a right of everyone. 

Dr. William Hollister of the U.S. Public Health 
Service related his remarks to the manner in which 
we can do a better job of mental health in public 
welfare. Dr. Don W. Griswold, Medical Consultant, 
Mississippi State Board of Health, gave figures to 
show how preventive medicine has drastically reduced 
the death rate. The final panel participant was Jane 
Elliott, Director of Child Welfare in North Carolina. 
She spoke of the benefits to be derived from home- 
maker services in public welfare departments. 

Joseph E. Baldwin, President of APWA, summar- 
ized the sessions at a Conference Round-up. He went 
on to stress the human touch that should permeate 
the welfare program. He further set forth some of 
the accomplishments of APWA and that the Asso- 
ciation can grow and develop only as it increases its 
membership and as these members participate. 
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Those attending the Conference agreed that it was 
one of the most successful ever held in the Southeast 
region. Credit for this belongs to those who partici- 
pated in the program and especially to Katharine 
Guice, Director of Field Service, Mississippi State 
Department of Public Welfare, who was the able and 
capable chairman of the Regional Conference Com- 
mittee. Mildred Stoves, Director of Public Assistance, 
Tennessee Department of Public Welfare, was chair- 
man of the program committee and the praise of the 
meeting indicates that she and her committee had 
done their job well. Finally, it should be said that 
much of the success of the Conference was due to 
Dr. Bond and all of his people from Mississippi who 
showed what is meant by southern hospitality. 





SOUTHWESTERN REGION 
(Continued from page 234) 


the basic needs of the aged for economic, home, 
health, and emotional security. Wilbur Cohen, Tech- 
nical Adviser to the Commissioner, Social Security 
Administration, addressed the round table on Federal 
legislation. He described the major changes that would 
result in our social security system if H.R. 6000 is 
enacted. He listed and discussed the 18 amendments 
as presented by the Bill. 

Seven round tables were devoted to child welfare 
topics, including essential services to children, the 
handicapped child, licensing, adoptions, inter-state 
placement, and conservation of youth. Personnel man- 
agement received attention with round tables on meas- 
urement of job performance, learning and teaching 
the job, and keeping up with the job. There was not 
even standing room at the round table on philosophy 
of policy formulation as the interest was so great. 

At the business session, the conference voted to 
accept the invitation of Murray A. Hintz, New 
Mexico State Director, to hold the 1950 regional meet- 
ing in New Mexico. Robert Y. Quandt, Assistant 
Director of the New Mexico state agency, was chosen 
as Regional Conference Chairman for the coming 
year. 

No report of the conference would be complete 
without expressing appreciation for the Texas hospi- 
tality and friendliness. The warmth of their hospi- 
tality was a major factor in the success and high 
standard of the various sessions. Likewise, all out- 
of-state people were guests of the Texas people at 
the Western Party. To say that the party was a 
success is a mild understatement. 
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Northeastern States Regional Meeting 


HE Last regional meeting of 1949 was held in 
‘[auanc City, New Jersey on September 28-30. 

This meeting was for the eleven northeastern 
states plus the District of Columbia. With 538 per- 
sons registering, the conference was the largest held 
in this region. Also, if one listened to the comments 
heard in the hotel lobby, it was also the best meeting. 
Everyone agreed that the general sessions, with their 
outstanding speakers, were excellent. The round 
tables received praise from everyone. 

Credit for this belongs to all who participated in 
the program, but especially praise should be given 
to the regional conference committee and its leaders. 
Sanford Bates, Commissioner, New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies, was chairman of 
the conference committee. Assisting him as vice- 
chairman was Marc Dowdell, Director, Division of 
Old Age Assistance, New Jersey Department of In- 
stitutions and Agencies. These two provided leader- 
ship in developing the outstanding program. 

Charles P. Jeffries, Director, Atlantic City Welfare 
Board, Atlantic City, was secretary of the conference 
committee. He was also:in charge of the local ar- 
rangements for the meeting. 


H. R. 6000 
T 


HE CONFERENCE opened with a general session on 

the first night, which was addressed by Congress- 
man Robert W. Kean of New Jersey who is a mem- 
ber of the House Ways and Means Committee. He 
spoke on social security legislation and prospective 
action. He told of the weeks and months of study 
the Committee members had spent on the total social 
security program. In an able and inspirational speech, 
he told of the various problems discussed and the 
decisions made by the Committee. 

He told the conference: “The first and most im- 
portant decision with which our Committee was 
faced was whether care for the aged should be based 
on a pension system or on an insurance system, such 
as OASI. The Committee felt we were at the cross- 
roads. The old age assistance program has grown 
by leaps and bounds.” Later the Congressman said: 
“The Committee made the vital decision that the in- 
surance system should be the basic one; that coverage 
should be broadened; and that benefits should be 
sharply increased.” 

He went on to discuss the debates with the Com- 
mittee and why farmers and certain other groups were 
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not included under the proposed bill. He explained 
the differences between the majority and minority 
reports of the Committee and the thinking and 
philosophy of each. All persons attending the meet- 
ing had a much greater appreciation of the work of 
the Committee after Congressman Kean’s address. 

A stimulating and provocative speech by Agnes E. 
Meyer of the Washington, D. C. Post featured the 
second general session which was the luncheon on the 
conference’s second day. Her topic was “How Secure 
is Social Security?” 

She told the group that if the CIO and the U.M.W. 
win their battle for non-contributory old age pen- 
sions, all contributory insurance including the Federal 
system will be in great jeopardy. Unorganized labor 
may well lose what little security it now has and our 
whole economy will be threatened with bankruptcy. 

She went on to say that organized labor has good 
reason to demand that our inadequate Federal old 
age benefits be supplemented by the Government or 
the employer. However, she opposed the plan to 
make old age benefits wholly a charge on manage- 
ment. 

Earned security is a part of the positive approach 
to the nation’s welfare. We do not want an authori- 
tarian welfare state but we do want and we must 
create a general state of welfare. 


HospiraL SuRVEY 


HE LUNCHEON meeting on the last day had Dr. 

Howard Snyder as the speaker. He told of his 
experiences as medical consultant to the New York 
State Hospital Study. He highlighted the problems 
for hospitals and also for welfare departments in pro- 
viding the necessary hospital care for those unable 
to pay for such service. The procedures of the study 
were outlined and the tentative conclusions were 
discussed. 

The fourth general session and also the final meet- 
ing of the conference was a panel discussion on “The 
Welfare Institution of the Future.” Commissioner 
Sanford Bates presided. Dr. Martin Cherkasky spoke 
of the outstanding work being done by the Monte- 
fiore Hospital for Chronic Disease. Dr. Anna E. 
Starr, Member, Board of Managers, Brisbane Child 
Treatment Center, Allaire, New Jersey, discussed 
developments and trends in institutional care for chil- 
dren. The third panel member, Rev. Robert Brown, 
Assistant Secretary of the National Conference of 
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Catholic Charities, spoke about care of the aged. 

The conference committee organized and planned 
the round tables on a somewhat different basis than 
that of other regions. Four series were planned with 
each series holding three sessions. Those at the con- 
ference were urged to attend a series rather than 
“shop around” from one to another. 

Antonio Sorieri, New York Department of Social 
Welfare, was chairman of the first series on “Ad- 
ministrative Problems, Standards, and Procedures.” 
He presided at the first session which featured talks 
about the public welfare administrator, his problems 
and responsibilities and also about the use of agency 
manuals as an effective instrument of administration. 

J. Milton Patterson, Director, Maryland State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, chaired the second ses- 
sion which discussed agency procedures and adminis- 
trative controls. Chairman of the third session was 
William P. Sailer, Executive Director, Philadelphia 
County Board of Assistance. The two topics forming 
the basis of discussion were the effects of adminis- 
trative requirements on supervision and the Case- 
workers problems in administering a case load. 
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HE SECOND series of round tables had as its chair- 

man, Florence A. Clark, Assistant Director, Dela- 
ware State Board of Welfare. This series was con- 
cerned with the “Vital Issues in Child Welfare.” At 
the opening meeting, the responsibilities of the public 
and private agency were discussed under the leader- 
ship of Florence Clark. The second in the series had 
Patrick A. Tompkins, Commissioner, Massachusetts 
Department of Public Welfare as chairman. Topics 
were the responsibility of the court to child welfare 
services and the responsibility for community inter- 
pretation. Foster care and staff training received at- 
tention at the final session with Frances Bates, Di- 
rector of Child Welfare Services, Vermont state 
agency, as the chairman. 

John Cullather, Executive Director, Schuylkill 
County Board of Assistance, Pottsville, Pennsylvania 
was chairman of the third series on “Responsibility, 
Method, and Scope of Supervision.” He presided at 
the first session which considered supervision in a 
local welfare department. The second meeting under 
Herb Rummel, Supervisor of Manhattan Borough, 
New York City Department of Welfare, discussed 
supervision as related to agency organization and 
to personnel factors. The third session gave attention 
to state supervision of local departments. 

Dr. Ellen C. Potter was series chairman of the 
fourth group which was concerned with medical care 
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and related services. Problems arising from medical 
care in institutions were discussed at the opening 
meeting under Elizabeth Smith, Director of Public 
Assistance, Rhode Island Department of Social Wel- 
fare. Presiding at the second meeting was Lucille 
Smith, United States Public Health Service. This 
session considered community planning and services 
outside of institutions. James Brindle, Director, Bu- 
reau of Assistance, Pennsylvania Department of Pub- 
lic Assistance, was the chairman at the discussion on 
costs of medical care and methods of payment. 





New APWA Members 





As mentioned last month, we are now publishing 
the names of all new members of the Association. We 
were not able to include in the last issue all the names 
of persons and agencies who have taken out member- 
ships since September 1. This list supplements last 
month’s. 

Acency MEMBERS 


Child Adoption Dept. of Juvenile Court, Kansas City, Missouri 
Mrs. Mary Lou Fenberg, Director 


InpivipuAL MEMBERS 


Mr. Ross T. Wilbur, Des Moines, Iowa 

Mrs. Nellie M. Wiley, Denison, Iowa 

Miss Ardyce Woodside, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Mrs. Jennie E. Boies, Westmoreland, Kansas 
Miss Cara Cott, Belleville, Kansas 

Mr. Donald Lira, Topeka, Kansas 

Mr. Edward H. Tuttle, Topeka, Kansas 

Miss Georgia Williams, Anthony, Kansas 

Miss Anna D. France, Alexandria, Kentucky 
Mr. Mark Frishe, Frankfort, Kentucky 

Miss Ruth T. Murphy, Stearns, Kentucky 

Mrs. Ruth S. Roberts, Ashland, Kentucky 
Miss Lorraine W. Becnel, Hahnville, Louisiana 
Mr. Sam R. Carter, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Miss Dorothea Gilbert, Shreveport, Louisiana 
Mr. Wilfred L. Hinson, Amite, Louisiana 
Mrs. Adela Hutson, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Miss Sara Koretzky, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Mrs. Erna G. Kreis, Reserve, Louisiana 

Miss Jeanne K. Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana 
Miss Evelyn J. Sledge, Hammond, Louisiana 
Miss Helen B. Strauss, Hammond, Louisiana 
Mr. Lucien T. Triche, Taft, Louisiana 

Miss Mary C. Weiderman, Clia, Louisiana 

Mr. Leonard P. Finnemore, Augusta, Maine 
Mrs. Robert S. Hay, Canton, Maine 

Miss Elizabeth R. Coles, Elkton, Maryland 
Mrs. Mary M. Dodson, Rockville, Maryland 
Miss Elizabeth W. Hall, Princess Anne, Maryland 
Mrs. Faye K. Hersch, Cumberland, Maryland 
Mr. George V. Morse, Arlington, Massachusetts 
Mr. John F. Mungovan, Quincy, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Mabel Lemke, Cologne, Minnesota 

Mrs. Jewell Barnett, Jackson, Mississippi 

Miss Joyce Billingsley, Gulfport, Mississippi 
Miss Zettie Nelms Boone, Corinth, Mississippi 
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Miss Eloise Bowles, Laurel, Mississippi 

Mrs. Vivian Carver, Poplarville, Mississippi 

Miss Mildred A. Cato, Fayette, Mississippi 

Mr. A. J. Clark, Woodville, Mississippi 

Miss Mamie Crigler, Fayette, Mississippi 

Mrs. Alice M. Davis, Quitman, Mississippi 

Miss Edna Ruth Davis, Jackson, Mississippi 
Mrs. Elsie M. Dawkins, Fayette, Mississippi 
Mrs. Elon H. Denson, Bay Springs, Mississippi 
Miss Nathalie Dunn, Jackson, Mississippi 

Mrs. Pearl Edwards, Collins, Mississippi 

Mrs. Mary Ann Estes, Blue Mountain, Mississippi 
Mrs. Lorine R. Goza, Cleveland, Mississippi 
Miss Adele Grant, Jackson, Mississippi 

Mrs. Aubrey L. Green, Jackson, Mississippi 

Mrs. Gladys Haas, Bay St. Louis, Mississippi 
Miss Clara B. Herrin, Pascagoula, Mississippi 
Miss Mary Lee Hildreth, Columbus, Mississippi 
Mrs. Berta Huggins, Waynesboro, Mississippi 
Miss Mary E. Hughston, Ackerman, Mississippi 
Miss Clara Kelley, Brookhaven, Mississippi 

Mrs. Minnie Kimball, Jackson, Mississippi 

Mr. W. O. Kuykendall, Eupora, Mississippi 

Mr. W. R. Lacey, Jackson, Mississippi 

Miss Anna Belle Langford, Oxford, Mississippi 
Miss Susie G. Long, Laurel, Mississippi 

Mrs. Dymple Rees Lott, Purvis, Mississippi 

Miss Lois Lowry, Tupelo, Mississippi 

Mr. Ward Luna, Ripley, Mississippi 

Mr. C. J. Murphey, Ackerman, Mississippi 

Miss Tessie Murphy, Jackson, Mississippi 

Miss Valeta Pate, McComb, Mississippi 

Miss Katye Patridge, Winona, Mississippi 

Mrs. Kathleen Peart, Jackson, Mississippi 

Miss Alice Perkins, Jackson, Mississippi 

Mr. R. Powell, Fulton, Mississippi 

Mrs. Richard B. Powell, Jackson, Mississippi 

Mr. L. W. Rabb, Lexington, Mississippi 

Miss Ida Ruth Reynolds, Columbus, Mississippi 
Miss Jerome Sage, Starkville, Mississippi 

Mrs: Eula J. Shirley, Quitman, Mississippi 

Mrs. Pauline Skinner, Lucedale, Mississippi 

Mrs. Goldie M. Stuckey, Amory, Mississippi 

Mr. Harry E. Walker, Gulfport, Mississippi 

Miss Zella Ward Walker, Laurel, Mississippi 
Miss Ruby A. Webb, Cleveland, Mississippi 

Mrs. Irva A. Williams, Quitman, Mississippi 
Mrs. Ludie R. Williams, Decatur, Mississippi 
Miss Helen Hundhausen, Union, Missouri 

Mr. Harold D. Jobe, Fulton, Missouri 

Mr. Clarence Keathley, Sikeston, Missouri 

Miss Stella E. Myers, Maryville, Missouri 

Mr. Armel H. C. Opp, Fayette, Missouri 

Mr. Alfred E. Poe, Kansas City, Missouri 

Mrs. Maurine Woodruff Wiss, Bethany, Missouri 
Mr. Clair C. Dickson, Big Timber, Montana 
Miss Donna K. Holm, Choteau, Montana 

Miss Elizabeth F. Hine, Hackensack, New Jersey 
Miss Marguerite M. R. Johnson, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Mr. Victor W. Liotta, Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Miss Ellen P. Johnson, Roswell, New Mexico 
Miss Sonya M. Brown, Albany, New York 

Mrs. Lottie B. Chapman, New York, New York 
Mrs. Phoebe Harrison Goff, New York, New York 
Miss Mathilde Hochmeister, New York, New York 
Miss Evangeline N. James, Astoria, L.I., New York 
Miss Ruth Kraft, Brooklyn, New York 

Miss Edna Lisle, New York, New York 

Mr. Henry L. McCarthy, New York, New York 
Mr. L. L. Bennett, New York, New York 

Miss Theresa O'Neill, Woodside, Long Island, New York 
Miss Amelia Perskin, New York, New York 
Miss Margaret Reis, Roosevelt, New York 

Miss Pauline J. Rubert, New York, New York 
Miss Margaret Shea, New York, New York 
Mrs. Olive H. B. Smith, New York, New York 
Mrs. Wm. A. Stroud, Bronx, New York 

Miss Nellie G. Tervean, Brooklyn, New York 


Mr. F. F. Allmanas, New Rockford, North Dakota 
Miss Phyllis Coyne, Fort Yates, North Dakota 

Mr. R. J. Holmes, Jamestown, North Dakota 

Mr. J. W. Matejcek, Lankin, North Dakota 

Miss Mary E. Norton, Bismarck, North Dakota 
Mr. Lewis Odland, Beach, North Dakota 

Mr. Kenneth Urdahl, Jamestown, North Dakota 
Mr. Gottlieb Wendland, Kulm, North Dakota 

Mr. J. H. Lamneck, Columbus, Ohio 

Mr. Alfred W. Pecsok, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Miss Grace Fernandes, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Miss Mildred Murphy, Ardmore, Oklahoma 

Miss Marian Powell, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Miss Frances Planansky, Enterprise, Oregon 

Miss Mary F. Coyne, Scranton, Pennsylvania 

Miss Deborah Davis, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Miss Grace L. Duryea, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Mr. Herbert H. Ertel, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
Miss Eleanor Meckelnburg, Etters, Pennsylvania 
Miss Aileen Meyers, McConnelsburg, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Louise A. Moore, Punxutawney, Pennsylvania 
Miss Elizabeth R. Nichols, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Miss Dorothy D. Nicom, Norristown, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Esabella O. Timberlake, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. E. B. Bagby, Chester, South Carolina 

Mrs. Robert Crouch, Edgefield, South Carolina 
Mr. William H. Foster, Walhalla, South Carolina 
Mr. Thomas F. Koester, Jr., Moncks Corner, South Carolina 
Miss Deborah Mauldin, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Wilhelmina H. Moody, Aiken, South Carolina 
Mrs. Royall P. Pinson, Greenwood, South Carolina 
Mr. Arthur B. Rivers, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alma B. Salmond, Camden, South Carolina 
Mrs. Harriet S. Vardell, Moncks Corner, South Carolina 
Miss Kathleen Willingham, Greenville, South Carolina 
Mrs. Jean Bailey, Crossville, Tennessee 

Mrs. Adele M. Bewley, Norristown, Tennessee 

Mrs. Lester W. Dann, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 
Mrs. Hazel F. Davis, Harrogate, Tennessee 

Mr. Jack A. Davis, Nashville, Tennessee 

Mrs. Ruth S. Davis, LaFollette, Tennessee 

Mr. Earl Floyd, Howenwald, Tennessee 

Mrs. Ruth Garrett, Livingston, Tennessee 

Miss Katherine Jones, Pulaski, Tennessee 

Mrs. Ruth H. Joruney, Columbia, Tennessee 

Mrs. Kathleen L. Lumpkins, Lawrenceburg, Tennessee 
Mr. J. O. McMahan, Nashville, Tennessee 

Mr. C. A. McMurry, Waverly, Tennessee 

Miss Beth Matthews, Pulaski, Tennessee 

Miss Elizabeth C. Mills, Lawrenceburg, Tennessee 
Mrs. Vivian Noell, Memphis, Tennessee 

Miss Sarah May Quenichet, Union City, Tennessee 
Mrs. Sue A. Sharp, Linden, Tennessee 

Miss Anne Sory, Springfield, Tennessee 

Miss Dorothy Ballard, San Antonio, Texas 

Mrs. Ada V. Barron, Livingston, Texas 

Miss Gloria Bradshaw, Houston, Texas 

Mr. Jack M. de Cordova, Breckenridge, Texas 
Miss Maye French, Fort Worth, Texas 

Miss Emma Joe Glover, Austin, Texas 

Miss Rowena Hinson, Livingston, Texas 

Mr. John W. James, Livingston, Texas 

Mrs. Geraldine Miller, Dallas, Texas 

Mr. Jack Powell, Waco, Texas 

Miss Mildred Raible, Dallas, Texas 

Mrs. Leone Rundell, Forth Worth, Texas 

Miss Bessie Sloane, Wichita Falls, Texas 

Major G. G. Strandberg, Fort Worth, Texas 

Miss Margaret Sutherland, Fort Worth, Texas 

Mrs. Beulah Page Taylor, Dallas, Texas 

Mr. J. Weldon Watson, Austin, Texas 

Mrs. Letha J. Willis, Mount Pleasant, Texas 

Mrs. G. L. Yenawine, El Campo, Texas 

Mrs. Iris L. Bessey, Burlington, Vermont 

Mr. James G. Burke, Burlington, Vermont 

Miss Marrion E. Waite, Rutland, Vermont 

Miss Irving Overstreet, Hampton, Virginia 

Miss Anne Wilkens, Arlington, Virginia 
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InDEx To PusLtic WELFARE 


pe INDEX OF the articles that have appeared in this 
journal in 1949 will be published in the January, 
1950 issue. Articles will be indexed by subject matter 
and also by author. This index has generally appeared 
in the December issue but has been postponed in 
publication for one month. 


GENERAL AsSISTANCE 


E RECOMMEND that all public welfare people read 
Wie 46 page booklet written by Donald S. Howard 
and Felix M. Gentile entitled General Assistance. 
This is a summary report of a study made by the 
two men when they were with the Department of 
Social Work Administration of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

The authors studied the practices in 47 comrouni- 
ties in 12 different states. Statistical data for the 
country as a whole has been used when necessary to 
the discussion. General assistance is the nation’s last 
line of defense against human need. The study 
points out, however, that there are great gaps in 
this defense line. 

The booklet is published by the American Asso- 
tiation of Social Workers, 130 East 22nd Street, New 
York City and is available for 40 cents a copy. 


1949 Directory 


HERE ARE A few copies left of the 1949 Pustic 

Weare Directory. This book gives an up to date 
listing of federal, state and local public welfare admin- 
istrators and the programs for which they are respon- 
sible. This year’s book contains several new sections 
which have proved to be of benefit to all persons 
engaged in social work activity whether in a public 
or private agency. 

We suggest that if you have not yet ordered your 
copy you do so immediately. Any person using a 
copy can tell you how valuable it has proved to be. 
The Directory costs only $3.50 a copy with discounts 
for ten or more. The book can be purchased through 
the Chicago office of the Association. 


Over 50,000 Workers 


REPORT released by the Bureau of Public Assistance 
A of the Social Security Administration shows that 
50,300 persons were employed in December, 1948, 
in state and local public welfare departments. This 


is the largest number of employees since the Fed- 
eral agency began this reporting series in 1942. 

A little over half or 28,500 are administrators or 
employed in social work positions. Forty-one per 
cent of the total are classified as social workers carry- 
ing an active case load. 

Only 8200 people work in state offices while 42,100 
are employed in the local offices. The vacancy rate 
was only 5.6 per cent, the lowest since the inception 
of the reporting project. However, six states had 
vacancy rates of over 10 per cent. The vacancies are 
generally in the executive and social work positions 
rather than the clerical. 


You’re Too O1p 


HE 1948 annua report of the Lake County De- 

partment of Public Welfare, Gary, Indiana, is 
dedicated to a discussion of the older people in that 
community. It highlights how young people at the 
turn of the century built the great steel mills and oil 
refineries now located in the county. Now that they 
are 65 and over there is no longer a place for them 
in private industry, and the report describes what is 
happening to these people today. 

The report is printed in a very readable style and 
makes effective use of pictures. This annual report 
should result in a much better understanding on 
the part of the general public on the problems of the 
aged in their community. We congratulate Fred 
Steininger, director, and his staff on an outstanding 
report. 


News From Onto 


opert B. Canary, Chief of the Division of Social 
BR Administration, Ohio Department of Public Wel- 
fare, was elected President of the Ohio Welfare Con- 
ference during the annual meeting held in Cincinnati 
the week of September 26. Other officers for the coming 
year include Dr. M. Lavinia Warner, Superintendent 
of the Blossom Hill Training School, Cleveland, as 
First Vice-President and Mike Zalipski, Lucas County 
Relief Director, Toledo, as Second Vice-President. 
H. H. Shirer, Columbus, continues as Treasurer, 
while Miss Hanna Protzman, Cleveland, is Secretary 
for the Conference. 

The Ohio Welfare and Relief Directors’ Association 
held its annual meeting at the time of the state welfare 
conference and elected new officers. Robert P. Stith, 
Columbus, is President; I. L. Feuer, Youngstown, ® 
Vice-president; Denver White, Athens, Secretary; 
and Mrs. Gladys Flagg, Napoleon, Treasurer. All 
are county welfare directors in their home counties. 
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